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friend, Aberdeen laid his account with the possibility of finding her determined to be our enemy. Hence he gratified the court by the pains he took to remove the grudges against us with which Palmerston had inspired the rest of Europe. Amicable relations with every European state and, so far as that policy permitted, real friendship with France fairly described Lord Aberdeen's policy during his second Foreign Secretaryship, The London and Paris Foreign Offices owed something of their success to their respective monarchies. The young English queen had already begun to exercise an influence on foreign politics, as real as that of her predecessors and far more beneficent. The French interest in Egypt, and the English determination to keep the line open to India caused periodical though not dangerous differences. But in 1841, the French governor of Tahiti had summarily seized and imprisoned a British subject named Pritchard, generally described as a consul, but really a missionary. Public indignation already glowed fiercely, and was further inflamed by some strong and unguarded words of the usually cautious Prime Minister, Sir Robert Peel. War-fever in the two countries soon reached its height. Aberdeen and Guizot, however, had privately agreed between themselves that they would both resign rather than be parties to a violation of peace. The settlement and its precise terms were the personal contrivances of the two statesmen rather than the products of their diplomatic machinery. The anti-English feeling was so strong in the Chamber of Deputies, that any vote for an indemnity to Pritchard for the outrages he had
undergone could not be thought of.    After some further
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